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V.— "CHRISTE QUI LUX ES ET DIES" 
and its German, Dutch, and English Translations. 

A Contribution to Hymnology. 
part i. 

Abbreviations of the more frequently quoted Authorities. 

Amp.: Ampferer, Der M6nch von Salzburg. Salzburg, 1864. 

D.: Daniel, Thesaurus Hymnologicus. 4 vols. Leipsic, 1841-56. 

Frk.: Franck, Mittelniederlandische Grammatik. Leipsic, 1883. 

Ger.: Germania. 

Gr.: J. Grimm, Hymnorum veteris Ecclesiae. Gettingen, 1830. 

Hor. Belg.: Horae Belgicae, ed. by Hoffmann von Fallersleben. Vol. 10. 

G8ttingen, 1852. 
HI. Sar.: Hymnale Ecclesiae Sarisburiensis. Oxford and London, 1850. 
Hoff.: Hoffmann von Fallersleben, Geschichte des deutschen Kirchenlieds 

bis auf Luthers Zeit. Hanover, 3d ed., 1861. 
HS.: Hymnarium Sarisburiense, cum Rubricis et Notis Musicis. Pars prima. 

London, 1861. 
Jhrb.: Jahrbuch fur niederdeutsche Sprachforschung. 
Jul.: Julian, A Dictionary of Hymnology. London, 1862. 
K.: Kehrein, Kirchen- u. religiQse Lieder. Paderborn, 1853. 
Koch : Koch, Geschichte des Kirchenlieds und Kirchengesangs. 8 vols. 

3d ed. Stuttgart, 1866-69. 
L.: Ltibben, Mittelniederdeutsche Grammatik. Leipsic, 1882. 
M.: Mone, Lateinische Hymnen des Mittelalters. 3 vols. Freiburg, 1853. 
Man.: Manitius, Geschichte der christlich-lateinischen Poesie bis zur Mitte 

des 8ten Jahrhunderts. Stuttgart, 1891. 
Mi.: Migne, Patrologia. 2d ed. Paris, 1878. Vols. 81-82. 
Mo.: Morel, Lateinische Hymnen des Mittelalters. Einsiedeln, New York 

and Cincinnati, 1868. 
Osch.: Oscar Schade, Geistliche Gedichte des XIV. und XV. Jahrhunderts 

von Niderrhein. Hanover, 1854. 
Q. & F.: Quellen und Forschungen. 

R.: Ranke, Marburger Gesangbuch von 1549. Marburg, 1862. 
Ri.: Riederer, Nachrichten zur kirchengelehrten Geschichte. 3 vols. Altdorf, 

1764. 
S.: Sievers, Murbacher Hymnen. Halle, 1874. 
S. Amb.: Sancti Ambrosii opera juxta editionem monachorum Sancti Bene- 

dicti (of 1686-90). Lyons and Paris, 1853. 
Sch. L.: Schiller u. Lubben, Mittelnieder-deutsches Worterbuch. 6 vols. 

Bremen, 1876. 
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S. Soc: Latin Hymns of the Anglo-Saxon Church, ed. by J. Stevens for the 

Surtees Society. London and Durham, 1851. 
W 1 .: Wackernagel, Das deutsche Kirchenlied von Martin Luther. Stuttgart, 

1 841. 
W 2 .: Wackernagel, Das deutsche Kirchenlied von der altesten Zeit. 3 vols. 

Leipsic, 1864. 
Zfd. A.: Zeitschrift fur deutsches Alterthum. 
Zfd. Ph.: Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie. 

Fl.: Flemish. L.Ger.: Low German. L.Rh.: Low Rhenish. 

O.D.: Old Dutch. O.H.Ger.: Old High German. 

Introduction. 

Scientific exactness, which is one of the supreme marks of the 
intellectual advance of this century, has wrought no greater 
revolution in the study of any subject than in that of history. 
Yet with all its daily-increasing research, history has so far failed 
to make an adequate use of popular literature in explaining many 
events of the past, the causes of which can be discovered only by 
tracing out the course of popular feeling. 

This same thought is expressed more fully in Mr. Stopford 
Brooke's suggestive words : " If we want to get a clear idea of any 
period, we must know all the poets, small and great, who wrote 
in it, and read them all together. It would be really useful and 
delightful to take a single time and read every line of fairly good 
poetry written in it, and then compare the results of our study 
with the history of the time. Such a piece of work would not 
only increase our pleasure in all the higher poetry of the time we 
study, but would give us grounds for philosophic study, and for 
greater enjoyment of the poetry of any other time. Above all, it 
would supply us with an historical element which the writers of 
history, even at the present day, have so strangely neglected : the 
history of the emotions and passions which political changes 
work, and which themselves influenced political change; the rise 
and fall of those ideas which especially touch the imaginative and 
emotional life of a people, and in doing so modify their own 
development." 

It is with the hope of throwing some further light upon one of 
the most emotional movements of history that the following paper 
is presented. That the literature of the emotions spoken of 
above is more usually found in ballad or folk-song than in hymns 
is no drawback in the present instance, for the hymn under 
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discussion reveals itself as a true folk-song by the great variety 
of forms in which it is found, not only in different countries, but, 
within fairly denned periods, in the several dialects of one country. 

While some of the results of this paper are historico-literary, 
the means by which the several versions of the hymn have been 
traced to a common source are neither literary nor historical, but 
philological. The same method has been used, though to a 
much more limited extent, in connection with the attempt to fix 
the date of the Latin original of the hymn. But as, outside of 
four hymns of undoubted authenticity, the whole subject of the 
so-called Ambrosian Hymns is one requiring a much more 
extended examination of metre and word-forms than is possible 
within the purpose and limits of this paper, I have had to content 
myself with bringing forward only such evidence as seems to 
warrant my attributing a greater antiquity to the hymn than 
some collectors have accorded to it. 

The Flemish translation of the hymn which is here published 
for the first time is contained in a MS prayer-book of the fifteenth 
century. The MS contains in all 102 i2mo parchment leaves, the 
last two unwritten. It begins with 1) a mystical interpretation of 
the Lord's Prayer, Een medetacie op pater nosier, which probably 
did not belong to the book originally. 

2) Fol. 6-13", a calendar of saints' days and movable feasts; 
fol. 13-14", unwritten; 14", a picture of the Annunciation in the 
Flemish manner, the faces slightly rubbed. 

3) Fol. i5-4i b , Ghetiden van onser lieuer vrouwen, Mette. The 
first page of this section is beautifully illuminated. Fol. 42-49, 
Hier nae volghen die seue psalmen der penetecie. Den eerste 
Dne ne. This is followed, fol. 49 b -52 a , by the litany and a 
register of the saints especially invoked. Fol. 52*, a prayer to 
St. Augustine. 

4) Fol. 53-72, Ghetide vande heilighe cruyce. Te mette tyt, 
and a miscellaneous collection of prayers, hymns, and portions of 
Scripture. Fol. 57, a prose vent Creator, vande heilighe gheest, 
I dutsch. This portion begins in the hand of scribe C, and ends 
in that of B, A writing a few pages. Fol. 73-85, ten prayers to 
the Virgin, with an explanation of the five Aves, followed by 
prayers to the saints. Fol. 86 is the hymn 'Christe,' with the 
rubric on fol. 85", Hymne Criste qui lux es et dies, l dutsche. En 
is goet sannons eer ghi haet slape gelese. Fol. 86 b -87 a , the two 
hymns vexilla regis prodeunt. In dutschen, and Pange lingua, 
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the latter in Latin. Fol. 89" has another Latin hymn, van onser 
vrouwe hemelvaert O glorifica luce choruscas. The handwriting 
of this hymn and of the remaining portion of the book is wholly 
different from that of the foregoing. 

5) The fifth and last division of the book, fol. 92-100, contains 
die X V. blooistortigen ons liefs heeren ik m u Xpt. This part seems 
to have been written at a somewhat later date, as is shown by the 
handwriting and by the use of y to the almost entire exclusion of i. 

At the end of the book is written in red ink the date 1378 ; but 
not only is the ink a little different in shade from the other 
rubrics, but on fol. 71* is found a prayer especially recommended 
by Pope Alexander VI, which would place the completed book 
no earlier than 1492-93. The excellence of the handwriting, 
however, and its general character, together with that of the 
decorations, would point to a date very little later than this. 

The language of the prayer-book is that of the western part of 
the Netherlands. 1 Originally it must have belonged to an Augus- 
tinian convent in or near Antwerp. 2 Fol. 62 a occurs the following 
rubric : " Dit nae volghende ghebet waert ghecudicht in tgulden 
iaer ons heere MCII. En doen was een vrouwe birien rome xiiy 
weken en dese vrouwe was van Antwerpen geboren, en dese 
vrouwe hoode dit ghebet van des helighe vader den paus wegen 
dachelycs preken." The name and day of the several saints 
point more especially to Brabant. For example, St. Gertruyt, 
March 17, the Brabantine saint for that day, and St. Dympna, 
May 15, whose shrine is at Gheel, a little village "ten leagues 
from Antwerp." 

That the convent was under the rule of St. Augustine may be 
inferred from the invocation of a prayer to him, fol. 78", and from 
the fact that his calendar day was celebrated by a solemn high 
mass, this service being otherwise reserved for the high feast 
days of the Church. 

For advice and constant encouragement, as well as for the MS 
prayer-book itself, I am deeply indebted to Prof. Hermann Collitz, 
to whom I take this opportunity of offering my sincere thanks. I 
should like also to acknowledge the kindness of the library 
authorities of Harvard, Cornell, Columbia, and the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in lending me every aid in their power, thanking 
particularly Prof. Burr of Cornell and the Bishop Coadjutor of 

1 For example, the form sint instead of the sunt of the northern part. 

2 Butler, Lives of the Fathers, Martyrs, and Principal Saints, vol. II, p. 221. 
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Erie, formerly rector of the Seminary of St. Charles Borromeo 
at Overbrook, both of whom spared neither time nor effort in 
assisting me. 

Chapter I. — The Latin Hymn. 
A. Authorship. 

In the last quarter of the seventeenth century, 1 when the Bene- 
dictines of St. Maur published their edition of the works of St. 
Ambrose, out of the eighty or more hymns which till then had 
gone under his name they retained but twelve ; these alone since 
that time have been accepted by the Roman Catholic Church as 
genuine hymns of St. Ambrose. The only reason of the editors 
for the retention of these hymns and the rejection of the others is 
given in a few lines at the end of the published hymns 2 : "Essent 
fortasse adhuc alii ad Ambrosium hymni pertinentes; sed quia 
eos ab alienis et spuriis multum difficile, ne dicamus, foret dignos- 
cere, nullum admittere maluimus, qui locupletis alicujus testis 
auctoritate non adsereretur." 

This decision, unsupported by any given evidence, has not 
been followed by hymnologists in general. Mone's collection 3 
contains eleven hymns which he ascribes with certainty to St. 
Ambrose, and two others in regard to which he is in doubt ; and 
he fails to mention the three hymns 'Aeterne rerum conditor,' 
'Jam surgit hora tertia,' and 'Veni redemptor gentium,' 4 which, 
on the authority of St. Augustine and St. Ccelestine, form, together 
with the 'Deus creator omnium,' the four undoubted hymns of 
the Bishop of Milan. In the case of certain of the hymns 5 Mone 
leaves his assertion of the authorship as unsupported by evidence 
as the Benedictines did, and other hymns 6 he accepts as authentic 
upon very slight evidence. 

Daniel' published ninety -two hymns (X-CI) under the title 
' Hymni Sancti Ambrosii et Ambrosiani.' In vol. IV D. gives 

1 1686-90. 

2 S. A., vol. IV, p. 202. This edition is a reprint of the earlier edition. 

3 M., vol. I, Nos. 30, 56, (62,) 167, 182, 281, (272,) 171 ; vol. Ill, Nos. 683, 
771, 1019, 1156, 1200. 

4 Man., p. 142, gives 'Intende qui regis Israel' instead of 'Veni redemptor 
gentium.' 

6 M., vol. I, Nos. 56, 182, ' Inluminans altissimus,' 'Jam Christus astra 
ascenderet.' 

6 M., vol. Ill, No. 1156, ' Stephano coronae martyrum'; vol. I, No. 30, 
' Intende qui regis Israel.' Cf. also Dreves, Kath. Blatter, Erganzungs Bd. 
No. 58, p. gff. 'D., vol. I. 
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the opinions together with the substantiated assertions of later 
writers, but his own conclusions are left to inference. 

Wackernagel 1 ascribes twenty-two hymns to St. Ambrose, but 
only in six 2 cases does he give any reason for the ascription. In 
his preface 3 he tells us that he has followed Mone closely, yet we 
see that he has added at least nine to Mone's list of Ambrosian 
hymns. Presumably in these additions, as indeed in some of the 
hymns mentioned, W. relied upon the authority of Thomasius 
and Cassander,* and twice (Nos. 24, 25) on Cassander's authority 
he quotes Bede's De Metris. We see from this comparison how 
the several collectors and editors differ, and often quite arbitrarily, 
in regard to the hymns which may rightly claim St. Ambrose as 
their author. 

The hymn which we have under consideration, 'Christe qui lux 
es,' is among those thrown out by the Benedictine editors. 5 In 
this particular they have been followed by most later hymnol- 
ogists, although the authenticity of the hymn is supported by 
exactly the same evidence as the 'Somno refectus artubus,' 
' Consors paterni luminis,' 6 and ' O lux beata trinitas,' ' which the 
Benedictines retained. Mone, however, does not mention these 
last-named hymns. W. 8 in his collection gives only 'O lux 
beata' with this note: "Thomasius bemerkt dass Hincmarus lib. 
De non trina deitate das Lied dem h. Ambrosius zuweise, von 
dem es aber der durchgefuhrten Reime wegen nicht ist, wie 
denn auch Thorn, nicht beipflichtet." 

Such metrical objections, however, cannot be brought to bear 
against the ' Christe,' which was ascribed to St. Ambrose as early 
as 857 by the same Hincmar, Archbishop of Rheims, on whose 
authority 'Somno refectus artubus' and 'Consors paterni luminis' 
are accepted without question. He mentions the 'Christe' in two 
treatises, one 'Contra Godischalcum,' 9 the other 'De una et non 
trina Deitate' 10 ; in the latter, p. 528, occur the words "Et item 
Ambrosius per totum alium hymnum ad filii personam loquitur 

'W 1 ., vol. I, containing 'Hymni u. Sequenten v. Anfang des vierten bis 
ende des sechszehnten Jahrhunderts,' pp. 12-25, Nos. 3-25 ; one hymn is 
given in two forms. 

s Nos. 3, 16, 18, 22, (23.) 24, and 25. s W 2 ., vol. I, pp. viii-ix. 

* I have been unable to consult these works. 

5 Cf.Jul., p. 1067. "Jul., p. 26. 

'Jul., p. 842. To this Dan. IV, pp. 47-8, adds a passage from the 2ist 
epistle of St. Ambrose, which he thinks settles the question of its authorship. 

8 W S ., vol. I, No. 60. 

9 Jul., p. 227. 1° Dan. IV, p. 54, from whom I quote. 
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dicens : Christe qui lux es et dies, noctis tenebras detegis." This 
unquestionably refers to our hymn, and whether or not it be 
taken as conclusive evidence of the authorship, at least it shows 
that as early as the ninth century the hymn went under the name 
of St. Ambrose. According to Manitius the infallible mark of 
Ambrosian authorship is a division into eight stanzas, together 
with an iambic line. These certainly do not distinguish the 
' Christe ' except in the version of the Mozarabic Breviary, which 
is not the earliest form of the hymn. But while Manitius accords 
undoubted authenticity to but four hymns, he adds that these 
were too perfect to represent the first attempts of the Bishop, and 
that among the reputed hymns many must really have come from 
the pen of Ambrose. 1 

None of the hymnologists before mentioned agree in ascribing 
any one compline hymn to the Bishop, 2 Mone, indeed, giving 
none for that hour. Yet we cannot but feel, little as this goes to 
prove the authorship of this particular hymn, that, considering 
the circumstances under which St. Ambrose introduced hymns 
into the Western Church, 3 when he and many of his people 
guarded the churches day and night from the Empress Justina 
and the Arians, it would be strange had he left unhymned only 
this one of the hours, the hour of all others when fears are most 
fearful and watchers most in need of encouragement. 

But there is evidence of a different kind in favor of the Ambro- 
sian authorship. This hymn accords with the oft-repeated 
description of Christ as the light and day, and of the deeds and 
terrors of the night, found in the works of the father.* In form 
as well as in idea it corresponds as an evening hymn to the 
Ambrosian matin hymns, especially to the almost universally 
accepted ' Splendor paternae gloriae.' 5 

1 Man., p. 139 ff. 

2 Unless we except ' Te Lucis ante terminum,' which W. asserts to be by St. 
Ambr., while D., without further remark, gives it under the division of Hymni 
S. Ambrosii et Ambrosiani. 

'Whether he or Hilarius was the first writer of hymns, still Ambrose must 
be considered the father of Latin hymnography. 

4 S. A., vol. II, pp. 74, in, 123, 132, 442, 489. See also vol. IV, pp. 248, 
421. Liibben, in his Oldenburg Gebetbuch, ascribes the hymn to St. Gregory ; 
but as he gives no evidence in favor of the ascription, it need not be seriously 
considered. 

5 W J ., vol. I, No. 4; M. I, No. 272. Jul., p. 1080, calls this "the companion 
and sequel to 'Aeterne rerum conditor,'" but as both are always given as 
matin hymns, this designation is scarcely correct. 
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B. Date. 

Whether or not it is possible to prove that this hymn was one 
of those first songs of the church, yet it seems possible that a 
somewhat earlier date may be given to it than that assigned by 
Mone — that is, the 7th century. 1 

M. gives for 'Sabbato adventus domini ad completorium 
hymnus' a hymn 2 beginning 

" Salvator mundi, domine, 
qui nos salvasti hodie, 
in hac nocte nos protege." 

The third stanza runs as follows : 

"Ne mentem somnus 3 opprimat, 
Nee hostis nos subripiat, 
Nee ullis caro, petimus, 
Commaculetur sordibus." 

This hymn is found in a Freiburg MS of the 14th century, and 
Mone, after mentioning that D. 4 gives the opening stanza from 
the Salisbury Breviary, continues : " Das Lied scheint auf dem 
Festland nicht oft vorzukommen, es schliesst sich in Form und 
Inhalt so deutlich an die Ambrosianischen Hymnen an, dass 
man es in das sechste oder siebente Jahrhundert setzen darf." 

The third stanza of the 'Salvator' so closely resembles the 
third stanza of the 'Christe' that we are obliged to consider the 
one or the other a borrowing. The stanza from the 'Christe' 
reads as follows: 5 

" Ne gravis somnus irruat, 
Nee hostis nos subripiat, 
Nee caro illi consentiens 
Nos tibi reos statuat." 

When the two poems are compared throughout, the phraseology 
of the 'Salvator Mundi' seems of so much later date that we are 
forced to consider it the borrower ; furthermore, while this hymn 

x Most of the recent editors follow M. in this, although he has left his 
assertions unsupported by any evidence ; compare, however, Vilmar, Spice- 
legium hymnologicum, Marburg, 1656, p. 24, who asserts the authenticity of 
the hymn. 

2 M. I, No. 32. D. IV, p. 209, gives the same hymn, repeating M.'s remarks, 
as given below, without any comment. 

3 MS sompnus, which M. calls a "fremde, nord-franzosische Schreibung." 

4 D. I, No. CCXVII. 5 M. I, No. 70. 
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appears in many of the English breviaries, though seldom found, 
as M. remarks, on the Continent, it is more reasonable to suppose 
that it borrowed from such a widely known hymn as the ' Christe,' 
rather than that the latter borrowed from one so obscure and 
little known as the 'Salvator Mundi.' 

If, then, according to Mone, the latter hymn may be dated not 
later than the sixth or seventh century, this, together with the 
conservatism of the Mozarabic Breviary, in which our hymn 
appears, may allow us to push back the date of the 'Christe' 
about a century — that is, to at least the 6th century. 

C. Uses. 

However this may be, the hymn 'Christe qui lux es' early 
came into very general use as a compline hymn, usually for Lent, 
in some uses only on Quadragesima Sunday. Daniel 1 points to 
one or two different uses : the first is found in the church service 
of Halberstadt, from which he quotes: "iste hymnus cantetur ad 
compl. singulis diebus ad coenam domini"; the second, "In 
vetusto Carthusianorum Brev. canitur ad Complet. per totum 
annum. Vetusta Italorum breviaria ut Fr. carmine nostro carent, 
item hodiernus ecclesiae usus." Aside from Spain, the use of 
the hymn was practically confined to the Teutonic 2 nations, and 
since the final revision of the Roman Breviary in 1631, when the 
old hymns were rather ruthlessly handled, it has not been found 
in the Roman Catholic Church service. 

D. Comparison of the several Latin versions. 

The Latin hymn appears in at least three different forms ; the 
version attributed by Wackernagel 3 to Jacob Meyer is not here 
taken into account because of its late date. The versions are 
given in the order of the date of the MSS containing them. 

I. — Mozarabic Breviary 4 : 

Christe qui lux es et dies, 
Noctis tenebras detege, 
Lux ipse lumen proferens, 
Vitam beatam predicans. 

Precamur Sancte Domine, 
Defende nos in hac nocte, 

'D.I, p. 33- 2 D. I, p. 33- 

3 W 2 . I, No. 435. * Migne, vol. 86, p. 930. 
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Sit nobis in te requiem 
Quietam noctem tribue. 

Ne gravis somnus inruat 
Hostis nobis subripiat, 
Caro illi consentiat, 
Et nos reos statuat. 

Oculi somnium capiant 
Cor ad te semper vigilet, 
Dextera tua protegat 
Famulos, qui te diligunt. 

Defensor noster aspice 
Insidiantem reprime, 
Guberna tuos famulos, 
Quos sanguine mercatus es. 

Memento nostri Domine, 
In gravi isto corpore, 
Qui es defensor anime 
Adesto nobis Domine. 

Tetre noctis insidias 
Huius timoris libera 
Tue lucis magnalia 
Totum clerum inlumina. 

Gloria Patri ingenito, 
Gloria unigenito, 
Una cum Sancto Spiritu, 
In Sempiterna secula, Amen. 

II. — Mone. 1 In this version M. follows A. ! when there is any- 
great difference between it and the other sources which he gives ; 
therefore A. is taken as fixing the date of this version. 

Christe qui lux es et dies 
noctis tenebras detegens 
lucifer lumen proferens 
vitam beatam tribue. 

Precamur sancte domine 
defende nos in hac nocte 
sit nobis in te requies 
quietam noctem tribue. 

1 M. I, No. 70. 2 Darmstadt MS No. 2106, from 8th c. 
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Ne gravis somnus irruat 
nee hostis nos subripiat 
ne caro illi consentiat 
nos tibi reos statuat. 

Oculi somnum capiant 
cor semper ad te vigilat 
dextra tua protegat 
famulos qui te diligunt. 

Defensor noster adspice 
insidiantes reprime 
guberna tuos famulos 
quos sanguine mercatus es. 

Memento nostri domine 
in gravi isto corpore 
qui es defensor animae 
adesto nobis domine. 

III. — The date of the MS containing the third version cannot 
be so exactly given ; it belongs to the 8th-gth century, probably 
about 890. 1 

I give here the three stanzas in which this version differs from 

II: 

1. Christe qui lux es et die 
noctis tenebras detegis, 
lucisque lumen crederis, 
lumen beatis predicans. 

2. Precamur, sancte domine, 
defende nocte et die, 

sit nobis in te requies, 
quietam noctem tribue. 

4. Oculi somnum capiant, 
cor semper ad te uigilet, 
dextera tua protegat 
famulos, qui te diligunt. 

IIP. — The next version differs so little from III, though the 
few differences are important, that it may very well be marked 
IIP. The dating of this version is only approximate, yet is fixed 

1 S. No. 16, taken from Jun. MS I27 b -i28 a . W 1 . No. 21, G. No. 16. It 
would seem, according to H. S. No. 64, that this same version is found on 
English soil in the following MSS: Laud 284, Laud 95, Laud Lat. 5, and 
Cod. MSS mem. Bod. 202. 
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more or less exactly by the fact that it supplies the Latin original 
for an interlinear Anglo-Saxon version. 1 I give the two stanzas in 
which it differs from III : 

Christe qui lux es et dies 
Noctis tenebras detegis 
Lucisque lumen crederis 
Lumen beatum praedicans. 

Precamur sancte domine 
Defende nos in hac nocte 
Sit nobis in te requies 
Quietam noctem tribue. 2 

This is the version which seems to have been the most wide- 
spread both in England and on the Continent, 3 and to have been 
the original of the largest group of translations. 

Another division (IIP) might be made, but it will perhaps be 
sufficient to say that Gronsius, according to Daniel, 4 gives a 
version similar to IIP to which he adds a seventh stanza, as 

follows : 

Ad te clamamus domine 
Noli nos derelinquere, 
Festina, ne tardaveris, 
Succurre nobis miseris. 

The different versions having been given according to the 
relative ages of the MSS in which they appear, the question of 
the relative ages of the versions themselves remains to be settled. 
We shall consider first the two which from their early appearance 
in MS seem to have the best claim to priority. 

a. The first difference to be noticed between I and II is the 
order of the use of the present participle and the imperative. 
I uses the imperative in st. i, 1. 2, followed in 11. 3, 4 by the 
participle, while II reverses this usage, placing the imperative last. 
The latter is of course the older and more classical Latin use, and 
in a time when there was a conscious imitation of Ciceronian 

'Zabuesing, Katholische Kirchengesange, 3 vols., 2d ed., Augsburg, 1830; 
vol. II, p. 226, with dox.: S. Soc. 1857, p. 12; v. also D. I, No. XXIII; 
W. I, No. 121 ; H. S., p. 65 ; HL, Sar., p. 46. It appears in a Corpus Christe 
MS (No. 391), the MS dated 1064 ; v. H. S., p. viii. For an imperfect prose 
Latin version found in two MSS in the British Museum, see Part II. 

2 St. 5 has defensor nostra instead of defensor noster in all the other versions. 
St. 3, 1. 3 : nee earo illi eonsentiens. 

3 S. Soc, vol. I, p. 271 ; York Breviary; H. S., p. 60. *D. I, p. 33. 
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Latin we might properly suppose it to be the original form ; 
although, unless a further examination confirm this hypothesis, it 
might be considered an alteration. 

b. The next difference is of a more striking character — I, st. i, 
1. 3: Lux ipse lumen proferens ; II, st. 1, 1. 3 : lucifer lumen pro- 
ferens. Mone, 1 speaking of the version "lucisque lumen crederis, 
lumen beatum praedicans," remarks : "Was ein Verderbniss durch 
Missverstand ist. Man nahm vielleicht Anstoss an dem Namen 
Lucifer fur Christus, obgleich er in den Hymnus des Hilarius 
steht: tu verus mundi lucifer (Dan. I)." Mone might have 
mentioned a number of instances aside from the hymn of Hilary 
in which the name Lucifer was given to Christ and, so far as I 
have been able to ascertain, without having suffered change on 
that account. 

In 'Aeternae lucis conditor,' 2 commonly ascribed to Ambrose, 
the last line of the second stanza runs : Adest et clarus Lucifer. 
This is translated into Old High German 3 : "az ist inti heitarer 
tagestern." Another Ambrosian hymn, 'Deus qui coeli lumen 
es,'* st. 4, 1. 3: Typusque Christi Lucifer. Again in O.H.G. 5 we 
find "pauchan ioh christes tagastern." In 'Aeterne rerum condi- 
tor,' st. 3, 1. 1 : Hoc excitatus Lucifer ; O.H.G.: "theme eruuahter 
tagestern"; M.H.G. 6 : "Durch den der morgenstern erwokcht." 
A number of other instances might be mentioned in which this 
name has held its place throughout the Middle Ages seemingly 
without arousing any disapprobation; for example, in 'Tu Trini- 
tatis unitas,' or in another hymn assigned to Hilary, ' lam meta 
noctis transiet,' st. 2, 1. 3. 

These examples, taken not only from the earlier time, but from 
a time as late as the 14th century, serve to show that exception 
was not generally taken to the name of Lucifer as applied to 
Christ. And yet it is just in this line that we find the versions 
differing from each other most pronouncedly, giving us three, or, 
if we consider a translation for which as yet no Latin type has 
been found, four different forms for this one line. But this objec- 
tion, while not generally shared, might have arisen in the mind 
of some pious copyist and caused him to substitute lux ipse for 
lucifer. The question of a change in the other direction, being 
without motive, need not be considered. From the hymns 
quoted above we see that lucifer was a word commonly used in 

1 M. I, No. 70, note. 2 D. I, No. XXVII. 3 Grimm,No. IV. 

4 D. I, No. 38. 5 G. No. IV. 6 G. No. XXV; W 2 . II, p. 127. 
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the earlier time, and be the cause of the change what it may, in 
this hymn it was probably the original form. 1 

c. The third difference is in st. 1, 1. 4, between I : vitam beatam 
praedicans, and II : vitam beatam tribue. We find the latter line 
occurring in the second stanza of all versions, and the use of the 
word tribue in II, st. 1, 1. 4, may have been due to scribal error or 
may have been used by the author in imitation of the oft-repeated 
litany petitions — this hymn being nothing more than a versified 
evening prayer. 

d. I, st. 2, 1. 3 : sit nobis in te requiem ; II : in te requies. Here 
I is evidently grammatically incorrect. 

e. I, st. 3, 1. 2 : Hostis nobis subripiat ; II : nee hostis nos surri- 
piat. The verb surripio is one hardly known to mediaeval Latin, 2 
and, being an unusual word, might easily have had its gram- 
matical usage mistaken by one unfamiliar with it. Surripio 
always takes the accusative of the direct object, while in I we 
find the dative, showing that the verb was either confounded with 
surrepo, which takes the dative, or that the preposition was 
supposed to govern the case of the object. 

/. I, st. 3, 1. 4: Et nos reos statuat; II, 3, 4: Nos tibi reos 
statuat. Both of these are grammatically correct, but II gives a 
much better balance to the UK of the preceding line and supplies 
the needed indirect object, while at the same time it makes a 
better line metrically. 

g. I, st. 4, 1. r : Oculi somnium capiant ; II : Oculi somnum 
capiant. II not only gives a better meaning and agrees with st. 
3, 1. 1, but also somnus 'sleep' seems to express the idea most 
commonly entertained by the ancient writers in this connection 
rather than somnium 'dream'; cf. 'Salvator mundi,' 3 mentioned 
before, where the third stanza has " ne mentum somnus opprimat," 
and Cant. 5, 2, "Ego dormio et cor meum vigilat"; also Clement 
of Alexandria : iraaiv fiplv biajiaxrfiov wpos tov vitvov. It is possibly 
a reminiscence of Mark xiv. 40. Somnus — somnum seems, then, 
the more original form of the two. 

k. I, 4, 2 : Cor ad te semper vigilet ; II, 4, 2 : Cor semper ad 
te vigilat. Daniel 6 calls attention to the fact that in accordance 

1 Mone suggests luciferum luxfraeiens as the original form, but this does not 
solve the difficulty. 

2 It is not found in Du Cange's great dictionary. 

3 M. I, No. 32. * Pardag, 29, mentioned by M., ibid. 
5 D. I, No. XXIII ; v. also R., p. 14, No. 60. 
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with Cant. 5, 2, quoted above, the form should be vigilat. Among 
the sources given by Mone, A, the oldest, and F, a Freiburg MS 
of the 13th c, are the only ones using the indicative, which M., 
without giving any reasons, considers the necessary form in this 
place, although the subjunctive is more forcible and more in 
accordance with the verbal forms of the other stanzas. While an 
early writer might have allowed himself such a change from the 
Biblical text, it seems less probable that any one would have 
changed the subj., which, as said, accords with the forms of 
expression in the other stanzas, to the indicative at a time when 
greater and greater liberties were taken with the sacred text. 

i. I, 5, 2 : insidiantem ; II : insidiantes. While the singular 
agrees with hostis and Mi in st. 3, yet it would be quite super- 
fluous to ask a second time to be protected from the power of the 
Devil ; rather it would seem that this refers to the other enemies, 
of perhaps a more material nature, 1 an idea in keeping with the 
oft-repeated petitions of the Psalms. 

j. I has the stanza beginning " Tetre noctis insidias," which is 
not found either in II nor in any of the other versions of the 
hymn. Had the stanza belonged to the original version this 
would be a very strange and unaccountable omission ; but the 
Latinity of the stanza proves it to be of a later date than the rest 
of the hymn. 

k. I has the doxology, which is wanting in II. While the 
doxology is found among the earliest hymns and in some of the 
oldest MSS, yet it is more frequently omitted then than at a later 
period. 

Though some of the differences here touched upon are not 
decisive either way, yet the weight of evidence undoubtedly lies 
in favor of Mone's version (II) being, if not the original, at least 
nearer to the original version than that of the Mozarabic Breviary. 

But is it older than III, IIP, and how do they compare with I 
and with each other ? To take up the second part of the question 
first, how do III and IIP compare in age with I ? 

a. Ill, 1 has the form die, which is found in no version outside 
of the one taken from the Jun. MS, 2 and had no followers in 

1 If we consider this a genuine hymn of St. Ambrose, these enemies could 
have been none other than the Arians, the enemies of the Church and its 
Bishop. 

2 If the inference from H. S., p. 64, is correct, then this form appears also in 
four English MSS in the Latin, but is not found in an Anglo-Saxon version. 
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translated versions aside from the O.H.G. Ill 1 agrees here with 
I and II. This form in III may best be discussed under 

b. Ill and III 1 both have detegis where I has detege, II detegens. 
The same objections may here be brought against detegis that 
have been urged in the case of detege, i. e. the form is later and 
less forcible. The use of the indicative here was felt, we may 
suppose, by the scribe of III as an awkward and disjointed con- 
struction ; accordingly he changed dies into die, which, although 
it weakens the force of the idea, undoubtedly gives a better form 
of expression than in IIP, where there is no such change. 

c. Ill, 1, 3. Mone's remarks on lucisque lumen, as well as the 
conclusion to which we were brought by them, have already 
been given in another connection. It seems therefore question- 
able whether so great a change would have been made directly 
from lucifer lumen prof erens to lucis lumen crederis ; and, as has 
already been said, a change in the other direction would have 
been without motive. However, the steps in the direction of 
change having been taken in such a form as lux ipse lumen 
proferens, the further change to lucis lumen crederis is not 
unnatural, and was possibly influenced by the form of the Nicene 
Creed. 

d. Ill, 2, 2 has defende node el die. As this hymn was not 
only set apart but evidently composed for compline service, any 
prayer for protection during the day would be out of place, such 
a petition being left for primes or matins; it may therefore be 
assigned to a later date. IIP agrees with I and II. 

It would seem from this examination that III is a more modern 
form than I ; necessarily then also than II, and in some points 
also than IIP. We may therefore consider it established that 
MS A (II) version, if not itself the original, stands nearest to the 
original form of the hymn; that the Moz. Brev. represents a 
version next in order, S. (Ill) and D. (IIP) following next ; as 
D. diverges less from M. (II), it probably represents somewhat 
the earlier form of the two. 1 

Dorothy Wilberforce Lyon. 

1 The version of Gronsius, with its added St., may be put later than III, 
III 1 , on the same grounds on which the added st. in I was thrown out. 



